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concealment was now useless, ‘ he 
makes mother and me so unhappy!’ 


I. ‘inthe house by the pond, sir, 
just there by the large tree; it looks 
badly now, but it was once the finest 
house in the village, and I had such 
a pretty garden, and fagher loved my 
‘flowers so much. Oh, sir!’ said the 
» child, bursting into tears again, ‘it 
Mm will never be so any more, now that 
ae they sell spirit here, for father will 
have to give it all up, mother says, by 
== and by, and then we shall have to beg. 
f= But that will kill mother, I know it 


Sea will, for grandfather when he died 





ORIGINAL. 


THE HOUSE IN TH COUNTRY. 

As Robert Palmer and his father were 
one fine day taking a ride into the country, 
they approached a house which was very 
delightfully situated, being surrounded 
with beautiful trees, the foliage of which 
looked so fresh and green that little Ro- 
bert told his father they looked as if they 
had just been washed by ashower. The 
fences in the vicinity were all in excellent 
order, and the cattle in the fields -seemed 
as ifthey were well cared for. Over the 
front of the house, an ivy was trained by 
some skillful hand, and the flowers in the 
garden were evidently under the supervi- 
sion of some one who knew how, and lov- 
ed to cultivate them. Before the house 
was a gentle streamlet which slowly mean- 
dered by, as if in no haste to reach its 
ocean home. In fine, everything about 
the premises bore an aspect of genuine 
comfort and happiness. ‘Oh! how much 
Isnould like to live there, dear father,” 
said Robert, ‘* you are looking out for a 
place to purchase, can you not get that 
one? I know mother would like it. Do 
try, pa.” 

“It is a beautiful place, my son,” said 
Mr. Palmer, “ but I will tell you a true 
story with regard to its owners, which will 
reconcile you to his so it, and will 
perhaps cause you to think of the situation 
with more pleasure than you do even now.” 

““Oh! do, pa, I shall be delighted to 
hear it, and will keep perfectly still while 
you are relating it.” 

Mr. Palmer began. ‘Six years ago, 
my son, that house which now looks so 
prettily and in such fine order, was in a 
very dilapidated condition, it was unpaint- 
ed, the windows were broken and stuffed 
with rags and old hats, to keep out the 
wind and rain; the doors were nearly off 
their hinges; the fences were broken down, 
and the now pretty garden was a_ tangled 
mass of weeds, without a single flower.— 
Indeed, it seemed as if nothing so lovely 
as a flower could rear its head in a place 
where all was in such a wretched state. 
As I rode by I could not help asking my- 
self what could be the cause of so much 
apparent neglect and misery. My question 
Was soon answered in a most unexpected 
manner, by a little girl who was passing 
with her apron to her eyes, and seemingly 
Ingreat affliction. I never can bear to see 
children in trouble, so I asked her what 
was the matter, in the tenderest manner 
Which I could. ‘Oh! sir,” said the child, 
apparently delighted to hear a kind word, 
“Mr. B. will not promise not to sell fath- 
ffany morespirit. If he would only make 
that promise we should be happy again, 
for father is good and kind when he can’t 
get it, but if he tastes ever so little of the 

ful stuff, he wants more, and then— 
and then,” said the little mourner, as if 





told her always to keep it in the family, 
as he was very much attached to it, for he 
was born there and his father before him. 
What shall we do, sir?’ Pitying the lit- 
tle mourner from the bottom of my heart, 
I endeavored to look to Heaven for assist- 
ance and then resolved upon the course to 
pursue. ‘Can I see your mother, my 
child?’ said I. ‘She is sick, sir; but I 
think she will see you, as you seem to feel 
for us. «Walk this way, sir.’ I followed 
little Eliza into.a room which had once 
been handsome, but was now in a misera- 
ble state; a lady rose from a couch on 
which she had been reclining, and received 
me with a politeness which gave evidence 
of her having’ been accustomed to better 
days. ‘ Madam,’ said I * your child has 
imparted to me your griefs, and if you will 
accede to my proposition, I think that 
your situation may beimproved.’ Having 
told her the course I intended to pursue, 
she at once entered into my plans and ap- 
proved of them. Without further conver- 
sation, we proceeded to the house of the 
man who sold the spirit, and requested an 
interview. Ina few moments he entered 
with asmile upon his lips, and sauvity in 
his manner. ‘Have you any commands 
for me?’ said he. ‘ Yes,’ replied I, ‘I came 
to entreat you to save a mother from an 
early grave, and a helpless child from be- 
ing left in a worse than orphan state, you 
are called benevolent, and will you not 
lend youraid now? But here is one who 
will plead her own cause better than I can 
possibly do.’ Atthis moment Mrs. A. ad- 
vanced, and lifting her veil stood before 
him and in the most touching accents pour- 
ed forth her tale of sorrow. The arrow 
sent by a Mighty Hand, reached his heart, 
and before we left, he not only vowed in 
the face of Heaven, that he would never 
more sell the poisonous stuff which des- 
troys the souls and bodies of men, to Mrs. 
A.’s husband, but to any one. His word 
has been kept and he is now a happy man, 
for his whole time is employed in doing 
good with the means which he has, and 
Mr. and Mrs. A. are happy too, for he has 
seen the error of his way, and has turned 
to the only true fount of happiness. Little 
Eliza, as you see, has a plenty of beautiful 
flowers now, though she once feared that 
they would never bloom more in her for- 
merly weedy garden. You would not de- 
prive her of her happy home, my son, I am 
sure, and will be satisfied to let the right- 
ful owners occupy it, and we will find one 
not so much endeared to the occupants by 
the joys and sorrows they have passed 
through in it. ' EstELwe. 

THe MrILtkK oF THE Werp.—Take 
away a toy froma child, and give him an- 
other, and he is satisfied; but if he be 
hungry no toy will do. As new-born ba- 
bes, true believers desire the sincere milk 
of the word; and the desire of grace in this 
way, is grace.—[John Newton. 
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THE WIFE WITHOUT A HUSBAND. 
[Continued from page 177.) 

The letters were all that could be desir- 
ed. Fond, affectionate and free. The 
writer had not wandered in spirit, from the 
rural retreat where nestled his family. All 
the riches of the East were but dross and 
tinsel, compared to the priceless jewels he 
had left behind him. ~ His business had 
prospered in his hand, and he had now the 
the prospect of reaping a golden harvest, 
in consequence of being able, personally, 
to direct his operations. He had sent for 
his brother to come out immediately. By 
this means he could sooner regulate his af- 
fairs and feel that he had left them in com- 
petent hands. Then a package might soon 
be expected by the Sultan; love tokens 
for every member of the family. Frank 
and Rosa, as well as the blooming Miss 
Alice, were not a little excited at this 
piece of information. Frank was to go to 
town, immediately on the arrival of the 
ship, and every preparation was made for 
the safe transit of this rich merchandize 
that warm hearts could devise, and willing 
hands execute. 

The next day was too stormy for Mrs. 
Remer to go to the ‘* Elms,” and she de- 
voted the morning to household duties. — 
Closets and drawers, which had seemed so 
unmanageable, on that blue day, were now 
wonderfully obedient to the word of com- 
mand. Mrs. Remer was mistress of her- 
self, and of herhousehold. Sally saw that 
inquisition was to be made into her do- 
minions, and felt it incumbent upon _her- 
self to state privately to Bridget ‘* that she 
never failed to give satisfaction to any lady 
before, and that unless her services were 
better appreciated, she should leave upon 
the shortest notice.” But Mrs. Remer’s 
appearance in the kitchen put an end to 
the oration, and before she left it, Sally 
felt that the advicc and sympathy of a mis- 
tress might be very far from disagreeable ; 
it had been made to appear that she was 
an important member of a well ordered 
household, and, as such, was expected to 
be more conciliatory in her manner, and 
more faithful in the detail of her profession. 
Above stairs, various cleansing operations 
were performed by Bridget in the most 
satisfactory manner, who, when following 
out Mrs. Remer’s orders: to the letter, 
found her business a pleasant routine, 
rather than a dull round. Mrs. Remer 
always endeavored to introduce a spice of 
variety into their daily labors, and by ob- 
serving every effort to give satisfaction, 
and by reproving sloth and unfaithfulness 
in their incipient stages, she had been 
generally very successful in her ‘* helps.” 

She was thought, by her friends, to have 
a wonderful taste at housekeeping. They 
never could get such servants, or they ac- 
knowledged themselves deficient in the 
management of them. The truth was, Mrs. 
Remer had given much thought to the 
philosophy of house-keeping. Experience 
had taught her, that it was a piece of me- 
chanism, complicated in its movements, 
and thatits smooth revolutions depended 
upon the good working of the minutest 
spring and pulley. Her uncle had once 
commended her house-keeping, on the ac- 
casion of her handing him a well trimmed, 
shining lamp. ‘ This consider,” said he, 
“the test of good house-keeping”—(and 
he was very worldly wise.) ‘‘ When the 
lesser is attended to, I am sure the greater 
will not be neglected.” 





Mrs. R. had often thought if half the 
time Mrs. Woodworth had spent ‘in en- 
gaging and dismissing servants had been 
applied to their judicious training, she 
would never have wanted excellent ‘* help.” 
Experienced observation had convinced her 
that wisdom ought and must guide foolish- 
ness; knowledge must direct ignorance, 
and power must protect weakness, and, 
that the observance of these laws might 
ensure a well ordered household as well as 
a flourishing State or Empire. 

‘« Why, you ought to have been the mis- 
tress of some old castle on the Rhine in the 
middle of the fifteenth. century,” said Mrs. 
Burton, one day, when Mrs. R. was ex- 
pressing sentiments like these, in reply to 
Mrs. Burton’s comments on the utter 
worthlessness and good-for-nothingness of 
servants now-a-days. 

‘If I had iived in those days,” said Mrs. 
Remer, ** I hope I should have so exercised 
my prerogative of birth and education, as 
to have ensured a troop of loving and res- 
pectful vassals.” 

‘**Or,”’ said Mrs. Burton, ‘* we might in- 
stall you mistress of a southern domain, 
with an ample allowance of slaves upon 
whom to exercise unrestrained dominion.”’ 

“Inability to fill the station must excuse 
me from this post of respongibility,”” replied - 
Mrs. Remer. ‘‘Since my winter at the 
South, I have felt a great respect for the 
Southern matron who makes a faithful use 
of her power.” 

* And did you eversee one that did?” 
said Mrs. Burton, somewhat sneeringly. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Remer, * my friend 
Miss Ward was born to this heritage of 
power. Her father owned five hundred 
slaves. Her mother being dead, she bore 
to them the relation of mistress; and the 
round of her duties included a larger sphere 
than I had ever dreamed of as belonging to 
the mistress of a household. She moved 
among her African family like a wise and 
benificent queen, dispensing with the frock 
and handkerchief, law, medicine and the- 
ology, as the case required. I think she 
felt almost unconsciously perhaps, that the 
slave had a moral claim upon her, in pro- 
portion as he was deprived of legal rights. 
Heaven was open to him, and no obstacle 
that she could remove should impede his 
path thitherward.” 

**No doubt,” said Mrs. Burton, ‘ she 
had a talent for government. You have. 
But I should hardly call your friend in this 
age of the world a woman of high principle ; 
or rather,’ she continued laughingly, as 
she noticed Mrs. Remer’s frown, at the as- 
persion cast on her friend’s morals, ‘‘ I’m 
afraid my minister would’nt.” 

‘*] suppose,” replied Mrs. Remer, “that 
neither your minister or any minister 
would object to good masters and good 
mistresses as long as the condition of sla- 
very remains.” ° 

Mrs. Burton was a woman whose warm 
heart, and active mind, found more origin- 
al employment in the amelioration of the 
slave a thousand miles off, thanin the in- 
glorious and weary task of reforming her 
own dependents. This homely field of du- 
ty presented very small attractions, com- 
pared to that distant and more vaguely de- 
fined arena of benevolent enterprise. Mrs. 
Remer knew the direction of Mrs. Burton’s 
philanthropby, and having no wish to cen- 
sure or reform her, wisely introduced va- 
rious neighborhood topics, which were dis- 
posed of in the most amicable manner. 

‘* Now,” said Mrs. Burton, rising to go, 
** please philosophise a littledn my affairs, 
and be as concise as possible, for you know 
my little slave-holder at home, is as im- 
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THE YOUTH’S CUMPANION. 











perious as Cesar, and is perhaps at this very 
moment bewailing my prolonged absence. 
Shall I keep or dismiss my cook ?” 

‘+ Is she or is she not able to fill the con- 
tract?’ asked Mrs. Remer. 

‘* | think she cannot,” replied Mrs. Bur- 
ton, ** but she has appeared so desirous to 
please, that I have kept her out of pity.” 

** Well, I should propose that you retain 
her four weeks, on reduced wages, in order 
- that she may learn her business. If she 
fails then, dismiss her. 

“You mean to give her the benefit of 
time,” said Mrs. Burton; “very well, 1 
will adopt your plan, and hope to receive 
an equivalent for present discomfort.” 

“Yes, and you may find her, as I did 
in the ease of Kate, a friend, as well as 
servant.” 

As Mrs. Remer mused on the above dia- 
logue, she could not help thinking how 
superficially Mrs. Burton, and most of her 
acquamtances, seemed to regard these ac- 
cidental relations of life. ‘To her mind 
they involved high and holy principles.— 
She believed it to be her duty to do what 
she could for the improvement and eleva- 
tion of her race, and surely those of her 
own household had the first claim upon 
her attention. 

The rain continuing, indoor pleasures 
concluded Mrs. Remer’s busy day. Dur- 
ing tea, the children monopolized the con- 
versation; the text and commentary be- 
ing drawn from the day’s experience.— 
Frank depicted, in glowing language, the 
exploits of one of his companion’s in run- 
ning. ‘The boys called him“ Light Foot.” 
He conjectured that he must be a descend- 
ent of some swift-footed tribe of Indians ; 
and then he was so * good-natured” —a 
term which in Frank’s mind seemed to in- 
clude ail the virtues which are expected of 
aboy. Rosa, too, had a tale to relate, of 
one of the girls, who had spoken very im- 
properly to the teacher that day. She 
wondered what sort of a mother she had, 
and made some comments on family govern- 
ment, applying somewhat severely to negli- 
gent parents. Alice was for sending the 
erring one immediately to jail, without 
benefit of judge or jury, the imposition of 
which condign“punishment, set them all 
laughing, and introduced a more agreeable 
topic of conversation. 

A little music sueceeded tea, then the 
lessons were brought into a state of subju- 
gation, and then came the parting for the 
night. Frank was always ready to drop 
into his nest at the primitite hour of nine, 
and Rosa found her chamber equally allur- 
ing. Soft white muslin curtains and blue 
cambric adorned the windows. The modest 
carpet harmonized well with the delicate 
paper on the walls, and the stone colored 
and blue furniture ; a book-case, appropri- 
ately furnished; a work-box wanting in 
no particular, and a dressing table, by 
whose aid a young lady of faultless exterior 
was expected to appear each morning at 
the breakfast table. A somewhat prodigal 
array of pincushions, vases, and little bas- 
kets were to be found there, the gifts of 
friends, or the handiwork of the fair occu- 
pant, but all having a place of their own, 
and an appropriate duty to perform. <A 
spirit of repose seemed to haunt this room, 
and one could hardly look into it without 
stopping to rest awhile in the arm chair, 
which occupied the window, commanding 
a distant view of a range of hills, with a 
quiet intermediate valley thickly dotted 
with suburban villas. The wide expanse 
of sky, which this view afforded, was ever 
an attractive field for Miss Rosa’s imagina- 
tion to rove in; and often of a moon-light 
night did she find herself in wandering 
mazes lost. Rosa was very fond of society, 
and,outward circumstances could, to a 
great extent, make or mar her happiness. 
Her mother wished to check this propensi- 
ty to lean upon others; and this alluring 
chamber, among other measures, was to 
beguile her into a love of solitude. Here 
she was to become acquainted with herself, 
to learn to reflect on what she had heard 
or seen abroad, and to feel that there was 
a world within as well as without; a world 
requiring that self-superintendence which 
can alone be given in solitude. 

Frank’s room glowed with crimson cur- 
tains, and a gay and flowerycarpet. Here 
carrolled his canary, and here stood the 
ever attractive writing-desk, or omnibus, 
as his mother called it, because it contain- 
ed such a variety of boyish appendages, 
fish-hooks and twine, pencils and marbles; 


pen-knives and paint brushes—Latin ex- 
ercises and crayon drawings. Within this 
enclosure Frank was monarch of all he 


| surveyed, and he never whistled with more 


heterogeneous collection. 


| wasa sadly neglected territory. 


satisfaction than when stirring up this 
But a closet, 
over which Frank was appointed regent, 
Its three 


i drawers, three shelves, and a goodly row 


of nails, strove with three fold power, to 
win his obedience to the motto written on 
the inside of the door: 

“ Order is heaven’s first law.” 

But our hero was superior to stratagems. 
One might have supposed, on looking into 
his room ofa morning, that half his ward- 
robe had made an effort to follow him down 
the stairs, and had only been prevented by 
the timely shutting of the door. But as 
Frank’s dereliction from duty seemed to 


| proceed more from thoughtlessness, than 


| the wardrobe. 





wilful perversity, Mrs. Remer never gave 
up the hope of establishing him master of 
She had great faith in the 
efficacy of persevering effurt in the train- 
ing of children. It was **line upon line, 
precept upon precept, here a little and 
there a little,’ that would insure the 
growth of the precious seed. 

(T'o be continued.) 





Narrative. 
THE LUS?! SON. 


I was standing by the side of my mother, 
under the spacious porch of Dr. Beatty’s 
church, Union street, Glasgow, awaiting 
the hour for afternoon service. A_ holy 
calm hung over the citys no discordant 
noise broke the solemn stillness of the day 
of rest and worship; scarcely a whisper 
was heard in the assembly of waiting wor- 
shippers who crowded the broad pavement 
on which I stood. All seemed profoundly 
impressed with the solemn and sacred cha- 
racter of the day, the place, and the occa- 
sion which had called them together. It 
was, in short, a Sabbath in the land of 
Knox and Chalmers. I had been in this 
position probably ten or fifteey minutes, 
when I observed two young men turn a 
corner and walk towards the church. They 
were dressed in their working clothes, un- 
shaven and dirty, and slightly intoxicated. 
As they passed the church-door, they as- 
sumed a swaggering, irreverent gait, laugh- 
ed, and finally commenced singing a pro- 
fane song. Some of the bystanders ex- 
pressed their horror at the occurrence, 
others wondered what had become of the 
police ; but my mother turned to me, and 
said, ** Follow these two men, and invite 
them to a seatin our pew.” 

1 soon overtook them and delivered my 
mother’s message. One laughed scornful- 
ly and began to swear; the other paused 
and pondered, and was evidently struck 
with the nature of the invitation. His 
companion again swore, and was about to 
drag him away. But still he paused. I 
repeated the invitation, and in a few 
seconds he looked in my face and said, 
**When I was a boy like you, I went to 
church every Sunday. I have not been 
inside of a church for three years. I don’t 
feel right. 1 believe I will go with you.” 
I seized his hand and led him back to the 
house of God, in spite of the remonstrances 
and oaths of his companion. The doors 
were now open, and the church was filling 
rapidly ; we entered, and I conducted him 
to the pew where my mother was already 
seated. A most excellent sermon was 
preached from Eccles. xi. 1: ‘Cast thy 
bread upon the waters; for thou shalt find 
it after many days.” The young man was 
attentive, but seemed abashed and down- 
cast. 

At the conc'usion of the service he has- 
tened out of the church, but he was closely 
followed, and svon overtaken by my mother, 
who kindly said to him, ‘*‘ Have you a Bi- 
ble, youngman?” ‘No, ma’am; but I 
can get one,” was hisreply. ‘* Will you 
take my son’s Bible until you can procure 
one of yourown. Read it attentively dur- 
ing the week, and come to meeting again 
next Lord’sday. I will always be happy 
to accommodate you with a seat.” 

He put the Bible in his pocket and hur- 
ried away. At family worship that even- 
ing my mother prayed fervently for the 
conversion of that young man. 

Next Sunday came, and the next, but 
the stranger did not appear. My mother 
frequently spoke of him, and appeared 








grieved at his absence. He had doubtless 
been the subject of her closet devotions. 
On the third Sabbath morning, while the 
congregation were singing the first psalm, 
the young man again entered our pew.— 
He was now dressed genteelly, and ap- 
peared thin and pale, as if from recent sick- 
ness. My mother looked at him with great 
earnestness, anda gleam of satisfaction and 
thankfulness overspread her pale, intellec- 
tual features. Immediately after the bene- 
diction, the stranger laid down my Bible, 
and left the house without giving my mo- 
ther an opportunity she much desired, of 
conversing withhim. On one of the blank 
leaves of the Bible we found some writing 
in pencil, signed “* W.C.” The writer 
stated that he had been confined to his 
room by sickness for the previous two 
weeks. He declared his inability to ex- 
press his gratitude tomy mother for the in- 
terest she had manifested in his spiritual 
welfare; he asked to be remembered in 
her prayers, and concluded by stating 
that he was an Englishman, and would re- 
turn to his native land in about ten days. 

Years rolled on; my mother passed to 
her heavenly rest; I grew up to manhood, 
and the stranger was forgotten. 

In the autumn of 18—, the ship St. 
George, of which I was the medical officer, 
anchored in Table Bay. Between us and 
Penguin Island, I observed a man-of-war 
which I had seen before, and knew well; 
it was her majesty’s brig Chanticleer, of 
ten guns, Commander Forbes, on a gur- 
veying expedition. The surgeon of the 
brig, Dr. F——, had been my preceptor, 
and I resolved to pay him a vist. After 
dining with the gun-room officers, he pro- 
posed that on the following day, which 
was the Sabbath, we should attend meet- 
ing in Capetown. ‘It will remind us,” 
he said, ** of old times, when we used to 
go arm in arm to church in Union street.” 

Next day, in company with my friend, 
I attended morning service at the Wesleyan 
chapel. At the conclusion of worship, a 
gentleman scated behind me asked to look 
at my Bible. In a few minutes he return- 
ed it, and I walked into the street. I was 
mounting the steps in front of the hotel 
where I was to dine, when the same gen- 
tleman laid his hand on my shoulder, and 
begged to have a few minutes’ conversation. 
We were shown into a private apartment. 


As soon as we were seated, he examined 
my countenance with great attention, and 
then began to sob; tears rolled down his 
cheeks ; he was evidently laboring uuder 
He appeared to be about 


intense emotion. 
thirty-five years of age, was tall and slen- 


der, and neatly dressed, but apparently in 
bad health. He asked me several ques- 
tions—my name, age, occupation,and birth- 


place. He then inquired if I had not, 


when a boy, many years ago, invited a 


drunken Sabbath-breaker to a seat in Dr. 
Beatty’s church. 


was before me. 
congratulations followed, after which Mr. 


C. gave me a short history of his life from 
the time he left Scotland to the day on 
which we met so unexpectedly in a foreign 


land. 


He was borninthe town of Leeds, in 
the east-riding of Yorkshire, of highly res- 
pectable and religious parents, who gave 
him a good education, and trained him up 
When about 
fifteen his father died, and his mother’s 
straightened circumstances obliged her to 
take him from school, and put him to learn 
a trade, where he imbibed all manner of 
evil, became incorrigibly vicious, and broke 
Freed now from all 
parental restraint, he left his employers, 
In the city of 
Glasgow he had lived and sinned for two 
years, when he was arrested in his career 
through my mother’s instrumentality. He 
confessed that, on leaving the church, on 
the first Sabbath, he was seized with pangs 
The sight of a 
mother and son worshipping God together, 
recalled the happy days of his own boy- 
hood, when he went to church and Sunday- 
school, and when he had also a mother—a 
mother whose latter days he had embitter- 
ed, and whose gray hairs he had brought 
His mental suf- 
fering threw him on a bed of sickness, 
He 
returned to England, cast himself at the 
feet of his maternal uncle, and asked and 
His conviction of 


in the way of righteousness. 


his mother’s heart. 


and travelled to Scotland. 


of unutterable remorse. 


with sorrow to the grave. 


from which he arose a changed man. 


obtained forgiveness. 











I was astonished—the 
subject of my mother’s anxiety and prayers 
Mutual explanations and 


sin, his battlings with temptation, his re. 
pentance, his victory over the world, the 
growth of his faith in the great atonement 
and finally, his peace in believing, formed 
a deeply interesting and instructive narra. 
tiye. With his uncle’s consent he Studied 
for the ministry ; and on being ordained 
he entered the missionary field, and had 
been laboring for several years in Southern 
Africa. 

‘““The moment I saw yotr Bible this 
morning,” he said, “‘ 1 recognized it, ang 
the examination of the writing, which js 
still legible on the blank leaf, assured me 
that I was not mistaken. You now gee 
from what I was rescued by the unfathoma. 
ble love and boundless grace of God, 
through your own and your mother’s jp. 
# strumentality. I was dragged from the 
very brink ofinfamy and destruction, an@ 
saved asa brand from the burning. Yoy 
remember Dr. Beatty’s text on the day of 
my salvation: ‘Cast thy bread upon the 
waters; for thou shalt find it after many 
days.’ The proud, hardened, scoffing sin. 
ner is found, after thirteen years, a humble 
minister of salvation to the benighted hea. 
then, and your sainted mother is doubtless 
enjoying the reward of those who turn 
many to righteousness—shining as the 
stars forever and ever.’’—[ Independent. 
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A GO@D EXCUSE. 

** James, you must go to bed early to- 
night,” said Mrs. Martin; ‘the horses 
have not yet returned, you know, and we 
shall be obliged to walk to church to-mor- 
row. So you must go to bed and get rest- 
ed thoroughly.” 

Thus admonished, James retired at an 
early hour. He was not pleased with the 
prospect of walking to church. The wea- 
ther was warm, the road dusty, and the 
distance overtwo miles. He lay awake 
for some time, trying to think of some good 
excuse for staying at home on the morrow. 
Might he not have a headache? It was 
certainly possible, but not probable. The 
temptation to a falsehood was very slight; 
for James was a boy of truth. He must 
have a good excuse or none, and no good 
excuse was forthcoming. So he composed 
himself to slumber, forgetting in his anx- 
iety about the morrow to say his customary 
prayer. ; 

James awoke pretty early the next morn- 
ing and saw the rain drops standing on the 
window panes. He looked again, and was 
satisfied that it was raining. He rose and 
looked at the vane which was on the barn, 
and saw that the wind was in the right di- 
rection for a rainy day. He returned to 
his bed in a very complacent state of mind. 
He was glad that it rained. Not that a 
rainy day was a thing in itself pleasant to 
him. So far from it, if it came on a week 
day, and especially ona holiday, it was apt 
to put his face in ‘*a bad shape.” 

When James left his chamber and joined 
the family, who were assembled for prayer, 
he put on a look of regret, and said, ** there 
will be no going to meeting to-day. 

After breakfast he went frequently to 
the door to see, as he said, whether there 
was any prospect of fair weather. Nine 
o’clock came, and no prospect of a clear 
sky. James then apparently gave it up 
in despair. He took his Bible, and _ sat 
down, and fixed his eyes on the leaves, 
but his thoughts were on themes which 
had but little connection with those pages: 
After a while his mother observed him, 
and said, ‘* James, you do not appear to 
be reading.” 

“I was not reading just then, I was 
thinking.” 

“Was yous thinking about what you 
have been reading?” 

“Yes, ma’am—no ma’am, not just that 
minute.” 

By the tone and manner he designed to 
make the impression that he had been 
thinking about what he had read, though 
just at that moment his thoughts had wan- 
dered to another subject. 

He now turned his eye upon the open 
page, and the first sentence which met:his 
eye was this :— 

“ Beware of the leaven of the pharisees, 
which is hypocrisy.” ? 

The word hypocrisy struck his mind with 
great force. He stopped reading, but kept 














































































his eye fixed on the word hypocrisy. If 
he did not think on what he read, yet what 
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COMPANION. — 








he had read gave direction to his thoughts. 
It occurred to him that he had been play- 
ing the hypocrite from the time that he 
left his chamber that morning. 
pretended he was sorry it had rained, when 
in reality he was glad. He had pretended 
he was anxious to go to meeting, when in 
reality he was afraid the rain might cease 
in time for him to go. He had pretended 


he had been reading the Bible, and had | 


been thinking on what he had read, when 
such was not tbe fact. 
had been a hypocrite, and in relation to 
subjects connected with serious and reli- 
gious things. His heart smote him. He 
began to feel the pains ofa guilty consci- 
ence. His countenance gave some indi- 
cation of his pain. His mother observed 
it and asked him what was the matter. 

~ Nothing,” said he, “only I don’t feel 
very well,” and he arose and went to his 
chamber. ; 

He was soon followed by his anxious 
mother, who found him sitting with his 
face buried in his hands. 

“ Are you sick, James? 
feel bad?” 

“‘ Here,” said James, laying his hand on 
his heart and bursting into tears. 

His mother sat down by his side, took 
his hand in hers, and affectionately bade 
him tell her his troubles. * After he be- 
came somewhat calm, he made a full con- 
fession of all his sins of hypocrisy which he 
had that day committed, and asked her to* 
pray to God to forgive him. 

Perhaps the reader may have been guilty 
of similar acts of hypocrisy. Ifso, has he 
repented of them, and entreated | God to 
forgive him? Hypocrisy is an odious sin 
in the sight of God. Itisa sin perfectly 
known to Him. You can deceive men, 
but you cannot deceive God. The hypo- 
crisy of the heart, which may show itself 
by the most insignificant act, is as clearly 
known by him as the most deliberately 


Where do you 


planned system of deception. Beware of 
hypocrisy. ‘ 


ORIGINAL. 


THE CLOUD-iiAND. 

It had been a day of much unhappiness 
tomy heart. I had yielded to temptation 
once, and thrice had spoken hastily and 
bitterly to dear friends. WhenI laid my 
head upon my pillow how sad was my 
spirit. It was long before I could bring 
myself to pray, but when I had done so 
earnestly and repentantly I was greatly 
relieved, and I soon fell asleep. 

A kind Father watched over me when I 
could not take care of myself, and although 
I had disobeyed and forgotten Him during 
the day, at night he refreshed me with 
quiet sleep, and kept evil from me. 

At early day I awoke, and to him who 
should always receive our first thoughts, I 
gave my morning prayer. One by one 
the stars faded away, and a broad beam of 
light flooded the distant hill-tops. It 
spread wider and wider, till the golden 
beams of the rising sun streamed up the 
eastern sky. The clouds which had ga- 
thered in one mass during the night, now 
began to separate, and to move away, has- 
tened by the cold northerly wind which 
closely followed them. 

I had closed my eyes fora few minutes, 
when upon opening them, I saw the per- 
fect outline of a hand pointing with one 
finger towards the rising sun. Instead of 
passing off as the’other clouds had done, 
it remained stationary for some minutes, 
and then gradually faded away, leaving the 
clear blue sky in its place. 

It was a pleasant thought to me that 
perhaps it was so ordered that my doubt- 
ing rebellious heart should receive a wise 
lesson from this cloud-hand. 

It reminded me of that unseen hand, 
which the Christian believes is ever con- 
ducting him to his heavenly home. Will 
itnot lead us through the mazes of this 
perplexing life to that world, where ‘‘ we 
shall know as we are known,” where 
trouble and sin can never come, and where 
there is a day without even a single cloud? 

One finger pointed to the glorious sun 
8s it was coming from the darkness, to 
give us light. it repeated to me the oft- 
told advice, to turn towards the sun. of 

ighteousness, that when diseased and in 

error, healing and purifying balia would 
shed from its heavenly beams. 

, Let us each walk from this hour as 

children of this Light,” so that when 


, the shadows of Death settle over us, 


we 
| 
may open our eyes upon an eternal day, | 


| without a midnight. Then shall we bless | 


He had | and praise the hand which now mixes the | 


' bitter cup of sorrow or disappointment for | 


He saw that he | 

















our souls, and feel that it was good, that | 
we were chastened on earth, else perhaps | 
the glories of the Upper Temple would not | 

have been prepared for us. C. E. A. 
Pulpit Rock, Nov. 15, ’58. | 
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ORIGINAL. 
SCHOOL STORIES FOR SMALL SCHOLARS. 
No. 1.—Tue Scnoot-novwse. 


In a pleasant country town in the State 
of Maine, there is seen, onthe sunny side 
ofa hill, a small yellow school-house.-- 
There are two windows on each of its four 
sides, covered safely up every night when 
school is out by single, large, gray blinds. 
On one end of the building projects a small 
entry, where the children hang up their 
hats and bonnets, and behind the outside 
door is a wash-bench, provided with all 
the conveniences for drinking, washing and 
combing, so desirable on hot summer days. 
Between the door and the near roadside, 
runs a merry little brook, crossed by a rude 
bridge of slabs, made by the boys one sum- 
mer noon, and behind the house is a large 
pasture, on whose mossy knolls the little 
girls love to sit and weave wreaths of the 
sweet white clover and the strawberry 
vine. The scholars who come each day to 
this pleasant place to study, aye very like 
ali scholars in small country schools, 
honest, good-natured, and obedient, yet 
often forgetful and idle. The largest girls 
are old enough to write simple composi- 
tions, and to make them feel more interest 
in this, the teacher thought she would have 
what she called a Post-office. She got a 
box from one of the scholars, about as 
large as acommon work-box, a pretty large 
one, and covered with light figured house 
paper, with a label pasted on it, ‘The 
School-room Post-office” just over a place 
in the side where the letters and composi- 
tions could be slipped in. The letters 
were small notes written by the scholars 
and teacher to each other or their friends 
at home, and distributed when the box was 
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opened each Saturday forenoon, and the 
compositions read aloud by the teacher to 
admiring listeners. To please and en- 
courage the scholars still more, she offered 
to write each week a piece with them.— 
Here is the. first attempt—it may interest 
you as it did them, though it can hardly 
be expected that your eyes should brighten 
as did theirs when each name in the simple 
rhyme met the ear of its owner: 

** On the hillside stands our school-house, 
Yellow, with its blinds of gray, 

Which like eyelids, close at nightfall, 
Wearied with the glare of day ; 

But when pleasant morning bringeth 

Nine o’clock with girls and boys, 

All the building waking ringeth 

With the music of their noise. 


Now the merry ones are seated, 
Shall we name them as we look ? 
Mary, Hattie, Martha, Charlotte, 
Next Matilda with her book. 
Eunice, Jane, and quiet Cynthia, 
In the same seat find a place, 
Then comes Lucy and her sister, 
Carrie too, with smiling face. 
Clara, with little Horace, 

That small boy with round blue eyes, 
Then Louise, Horace’s sister, 
Looks at me with glad surprise. 
Curly-headed Alice Sawyer, 

Sits with Charlotte next you see, 
Then the bench behind the table, 
Close by this a chair for me. 


But the boys now claim attention— 
Clark, the largest and the best; 
Though I must not fail to mention 
He’s much older than the rest. 
Stephen, Lowell, Foster Cary, 

All as good as boys can be, 

Then comes Harrison and Charlie, 
There with Warren as you see; 

In the next seat little Georgie, 
Next another, and so small 

Henry then, and clever Austin, 
Troubling teacher scarce at all. 
Otis, Winslow, Charlie, Jessie, 
Make the last and smallest row, 
Charlie’s eyes so black and roguish 
Make you laugh they sparkle so. 








Good and kind are all my scholars, 

Though I cannot always say 

They are quite as still and busy, 

As I'd have them every day. 

Yet I think their true intention 

Is to study and obey ; 

And I trust that God will lead them 

In the safe and pleasant way. 
EVANGELINE. 














Henevolence. 
DR. JUDSON IN THE LION'S DEN. 


The following sketch which will be new 
to most of our readers, is taken from Dr. 
Wayland’s memoirs of Dr. Judson, and pre- 
sents a terrible picture of the sufferings of 
that devoted Missionary. 

After Mr. Judson had been about a 
month in the loathsome inner prison, he 
was attacked by a slow fever, which threat- 
ened to destroy hislife. His guardian an- 
gel was ever on the alert, but it was in vain 
she entreated permission to rebuild his 
room in the prison yard. About this time, 
the poor sufferers were astonished by a 
most singular accession to their numbers. 
Something like a year previous to the com- 
mencement of the war, the king had receiv- 
ed from some foreigner a present of a lion. 
The noble beast had been a particular 
favorite with him, and an object of great 
interest at court. But it was now whisper- 
ed about, and with mysterious meaning in 
the whispers, that the English bore a lion 
upon their standard. The disgraceful de- 
feat of Bandoola, his alarming final fall, 
and the inefficiency.of the hardiest Burman 
troops before these charmed warriors, were 
matters of grave conference, and strong 
glances were cast towards the king’s pet; 
but for a time no one dared speak. The 
matter was first broached by the queen’s 
brother, an ignorant, brutal fellow, who 
owed his elevafon, from the lot of a com- 
mon fishmonger, entirely to his clever, in- 
triguing sister’s power over the king. He 
was positive that the English had a demon- 
iac ally in the palace, in the shape of this 
regal-looking beast, which had entirely 
won the heart of the king. The Pakan- 
woon, a man of more sense, but, like all 
the Burmans, superstitious, seconded his 
opinions ; and other councillors, now that 
they durst speak, came in with floods of 
argument and testimony. The king repel- 
led the idea ofany connection between his 
favorite and the English as absurd in the 
extreme, but at last consented that the ani- 
mal should be sent to the death prison, 
though he expressly stipulated that it 
should not be slain without his order. The 
queen’s brother, however, gave secret di- 
rections to the keepers not to furnish the 
animal with food; and so merciless was he 
well known to be, in the execution of his 
venagnce, that they dared not disobey him, 
even to please the king. The cage, all 
newly ironed and barricaded, as though 
some unusual resistance was expected, was 
placed in the prison yard, close against the 
principal building. And now commenced 
a new and féarful scene of misery. The 
unhappy prisoners had seen men starved 
and beaten, and smothered, and strangled 
to death, then dragged by the feet to the 
door, and thrust, like dogs, into some shal- 
low pit, or left for wild dogs to devour; 
and they thought they had gained a fear- 
ful familiarity with every species of misery. 
But there was something almost superna- 
tural in this new horror—a gradually starv- 
ing lion. Day after day the noble beast 
writhed in the pangs of hunger, parched 
with thirst, and bruised and bleeding with 
his fearful struggles, while his roarings 
seemed to shake the prison to its founda- 
tions, and sent a thrill of indescribable ter- 
ror to the hearts of the occupants. The 
jailor said it was the British lion ineffectual- 
ly struggling against the conquering Bur- 
mans ; though even his facetious features 
were somewhat elongated by superstitious 
fears. Sometimes a compassionate woman 
would steal to the cage after dark and 
thrust a morsel of food between the bars; 
but it was necessarily a trifle to the power- 
ful beast, and served only to increase his 
ravings. At other times one of the keepers 
would throw pails of water over him, which 
would be greeted with almost human 
shrieks of pleasure, though it only served 
to lengthen for a little the terrible term of 
suffering. At last the scene was over.— 
The skeleton of the poor beast was dragged 
from its cage, and buried with more care 











| than many a poor human skeleton had 


been before. 

The next time Mrs. Judson came to the 
prison door, and her husband crawled to 
meet her—crawled with the upper part of 
his body, his feet being still attached to 
the moveless bamboo, he had a new plan to 
broach. He'told her of the empty licn’s 


| cage—what a comfortable retreat it might 
be made for him while the fever lasted, and 














| begged her intercession with the governor, 


for he had entreated the comic jailor in 
vain. The ‘cat’ refused to listen for a 
moment to such an insult to royalty. Mrs. 
Judson’s application was successful; and 
with feelings of deep gratitude to God for 
such a mercy, the sick man was removed 
from his loathsome quarters to the better 
accommodations of the lion’s den. 





Morality. 





THE STOLEN HIDES. 
William Savery, an eminent preacher 
among the Quakers, was a tanner by trade, 
and well known by all as ** one who walked 
humbly with his God.” One night a 
quantity of hides was stolen from his tan- 
nery, and he had reason to believe the 
thief was a quarrelsome, drunken neighbor, 
whom I shall call John Smith. The next 
week the following advertisement appeared 
in the country newspaper : 

‘* Whoever stole a quantity of hides on 
the fifth of the present month, is informed 
that the owner has a sincere wish to be 
his friend. If poverty tempted him to this 
false step, the owner will keep the whole 
transaction secret, and will gladly put him 
in the way of obtaining money by means 
more likely to bring him peace of mind.” 

This singular advertisement attracted 
considerable attention; but the culprit 
alone knew who had the kind offer.— 
When he read it, his heart melted within 
him, and he was filled with sorrow for 
what he had done. A few nights after- 
wards, as the tanner’s family were about 
retiring to rest, they heard a timid knock ; 
and when the door was opened, there 
stood John Smith, with a load of hides on 
his shoulder. Without looking up, he 
said, “‘I have brought these back, Mr. 
Savery, where shall | put them?” ‘ Wait 
till I can get a lantern, and I will go to 
the barn with thee,” he replied; ‘ then 
perhaps thou wilt come in, and tell me how 
thishappened. We willsece what can be 
done for thee.” 

As soon as they were gone out, his wife 
prepared some hot coffee, and placed pies 
and meat on the table. When they re- 
turned trom the barn, she said, ‘* Neighbor 
Smith, I thaught some hot supper would 
be good for thee.”’ He turned his back to- 
wards her, and did not speak.. After lean- 
ing against the fireplace in silence a few 
moments, he said, in a choked voice, ‘ It 
is the first time I ever stole anything, and 
Ihave felt very badabout it. I amsure I 
did’nt once think I should ever come to 
whatIam. ButI took to drinking, and 
then to quarreling. Since I began to go 
down hill, everybody gives me a kick.— 
You are the first man that has ever offered 
me ahelping hand. My wife is sickly, and 
my children are starving. You have sent 
them many a meal; God bless you; and 
yet I stole the hides. But Itell you the 
truth, when I say it is the first time I was 
ever a thief.” 

“Let it be the last, my friend,” replied 
William Savery. ‘The secret still re- 
mains between ourselves. Thou art still 
young, and it is in thy power to make up 
for the lost time. Promise me that thou 
wilt not drink any intoxicating liquor for a 
year, and I will employ thee to-morrow, on 
good wages. The little boy can pick up 
stones. But eat a bit now, and drink 
some hot coffee. Perhaps it will keep thee 
from craving anything stronger to-night. 
Doubtless thou wilt find it hard to abstain 
at first; but keep up a brave heart, for the 
sake of thy wife and children, and it will 
soon become easy. When thou hast need 
of coffee, tell Mary, and she will always 
give it thee.” 

The poor fellow tried to eat and drink, 
but the food seemed to chokehim. After 








vainly trying to compose his feelings, he 
bowed his head on the table and wept like 
a child. After a while he ate and drank, 
and his host parted with him for the night 
with the friendly words, “Try to do well,- 
John, and thou wilt always find a friend in 
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me.” He entered his employ the next 
day, and remained with him many years, 
a sober, honest, and faithful man. The 
secret of the theft was kept between them ; 
but after John’s death, William Savery 
sometimes told the story to prove that evil 
might be overcome. with good. 


an Evitorial. 


A SLIGHT THING MAKES A CHILD HAPPY. 

This truth was forcibly taught us not long 
ago, in this wise. In passing up Tremont 
street above the Railroad bridge, we encoun- 
tered a little girl, some eight years old, who 


was crying as though her little heart would 
break. 


“ What is the matter,” said I, “ little girl” 

“’ve lost my hoop,” was her reply, accom- 
panied with sobs, at the same time pointing to 
it ata short distance in the water, that many 
of my readers know borders upon this street, 
much of the way asone passes from Boston to 
Roxbury. 

It appeared that the little girl was out during 
the intermission of her school, rolling her 
hoop, a very healthful and favorite exercise of 
both bovs and girls. The wind, being very 
high, had carried away her hoop into the water, 
beyond her reach, and had liked to have car- 
ried her away, so very strong was the wind. 

“Never mind,” I continued, “little girl, 
‘ your father will buy you another hoop.” 

* No he won't,” was her mournful reply, 
while floods of tears drowned her eyes, and 
coursed down her little cheeks. 

“ Your father will come and get your hoop, 
when he comes home from his business,” I ad- 


ded. 

“ No, sir, he will not, he will not do it,” she 
sobbed. 

Finding that this kind of effort was useless, 
and not then seeing any way of relieving the 
child, I walked slowly towards my house, not 
far distant. As I walked, I thought thus with 
myself: “ This little girl is very unhappy, and 
although it is about what we grown people 
would call a trifle, it is no trifling matter to 
her. It is something like a rich man losing 
$100,000, or a poor man losing his only cow. 
A little effort will restore this hoop, and make 
the child happy.” 

1 could not take another step towards home, 
but retraced my steps to the spot where the 
child was crying as hard as ever. “ Do not 
cry any more,” I said, “I will get your hoop 
for you.” 

The child, at that moment, began to be hap- 
py, and as I secured a pretty long pole to draw 
the hoop to the shore, her face shone more and 
more. 

My pole not proving quite long enough to 
reach the hoop with my utmost reaching from 
the shore, I was upon the point of building a 
little walk into the water, with such sticks and 
stones as I could procure, so that I could step 
upon it without wetting my feet, and thus ap- 
proach nearer the hoop. 

While I was thus engaged, a little ragged 
boy, with a large and warm heart, rushed down 
the bank to the water’s side, saying, “I'll get 
the hoop,” and suiting the action to the word, 
he waded into the water over the tops of his 
boots, and soon bore the hoop to the shore, and 
with his own hands presented it to the little 
girl. 

She was all thankfulness, though she did 
not say, thankyou. Her face, that had just 
before been suffused with a warm rain, was 
now all smiles, and she ran home with hoop in 
hand, as happy as the happiest man on Beacon 
street. 

The little boy, too, was happy, for he had 
done a noble and generous act. And though 
he seemed to have his full reward in the good 
act he had done, and looked for no other, I 
called him, and put a piece of silver in his 
hand, as a farther encouragement to well-doing, 
with which he ran home as fast as he could 
go, some boys running to meet him to find out 
the full results of his little adventure. 

The moral of this little incident is worth re- 
membering, and that is,—How slight a thing 
makes a child happy. Let none, however great 
“ despise these little ones,” or think lightly of 
relieving their little wants and woes. Let all 
boys imitate this kind-hearted boy. F. 
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A joker says, that the cords of wood given to 
the poor are re-corded above. 


SUNSET. 

What port of the day is more pleasant than 
the part called sunset? When the last linger- 
ing rays are bestowing their yellow beams 
upon us, and the clouds are tinged with hues 
of gold and purple. 
gaze on the beauties of nature, to see the 
leaves quivering with a gentle and refreshing 
breeze; and to hear the birds warble their 
joyous songs to their Maker. At that hour we 
may reflect and meditate, for, as we see the 


sun sinking and leaving us, it reminds us of | 


life; for our life is like the sun which riseth 

in the morning and shines and gives light 

through the day, and sinks away to its rest at 

night. S. Extzasetu. 
Littleton. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


Chester, Ms., Feb. 14, 1854. 


Mr. Willis, dear sir—I have now taken the 
Youth’s Companion three years, and I esteem 
it very highly for the many stories it contains. 
I think there is no other paper to be compared 
with it. I have taken the the 
past year; it is a very good paper, but no more 
to be compared with the Companion, than gold 
is with silver. I therefore enclose one dollar 
for its weekly visits another year. 

Yours respectfully, Sinvanus Tinker. 

Rowe, Ms., Feb. 20, 1854. 

Mr. Willis, sir—Enclosed I send you one 
dollar for the Companion another year. Please 
direct itto Nathaniel Rice, as before ; he has 
had it to read fora number of years, thinks 
he cannot do without it,and says that I pro- 
mised to take it as long as he would read it; 
says he shall read it as long as I will take it— 
so you see it is likely the Companion will con- 
tinue some time to come if nothing happens, 
for we are all of us interested in reading the 
Companion. Srespins Rice. 


Lyme, N. H., Feb. 7, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—May you, sir, ever be 
blessed in editing and publishing the Youth's 
Companion. Very respectfully, 
Exvizaseta T. Suaw. 








Daricty. ; 


A WELL-SPENT DAY. 

The following extract from a letter written 
by the daughter of a returned missionary, gives 
such a beautiful record of a well-spent day, 
that I cannot but hope it may prove interesting 
and profitable to many of your readers. 

“| rise at half-past five, and spend half an 
hour in dressing and my devotions. Between 
six and seven, [ dress my little brother and 
sister, and study. At seven, we have breakfast ; 
after which we have family devotions, and then 
I get ready for school, which begins a quarter 
past eight, and continues till a quarter past 
one. Assoon as I come honie from school, 
we dine. After dinner, I clear off the table 
and wipe the dishes; and then I spend half an 
hour in reading the Bible, and prayer. [then 
take care of the little children, and do errands 
for my mother, until five. From five to six, I 
walk, sew, knit, or study, and from six till 
seven, we have supper, and family devotions. 
Then I study till eight. Ateight, I go with 
the other children to my mother’s room a 
quarter of an hour, to attend to her instruc- 
tions ; then I retire.” 

Achild that blends so much of usefulness 
and of piety in her life, cannot but be a happy 
child; and among all the joyfui children of 
this happy land, no one, I am sure, is more 
truly happy than this little ones 

—_——@~——— 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL ONE STEP UP. 


In a public address lately made in New 
York, the Rev. Dr. Tyng said, ‘ There is in 
this country, in an incorporated institution, a 
professor of languages, whom I took as a bare- 
headed Irish boy, whom I brought to a Sunday- 
school, and who has taken care of himself so 
well, that he is now able to take care of the 
rest of the family. They are now elevated in 
the community, and need no relief. Were I 
to announce his name, the story I tell would 
surprise many who now know him in the posi- 
tion he fills. And should I refrain to mention 
his name, because the fact isa dishonor to him ? 
No; he is too much of a man not (were he in 
this room) to tell the whole story himself; for 
he feels there is no independence so grand as 
that which a man acquires by his own exer- 
tions.”—[Penny Gaz. 

eo . 
What Brutes will not touch, Men ought not to. 


A gentleman spending Thanksgiving with 
an aged German on Long Island, inquired of 
him how he came to give up the use of wine.— 
He told him when they first came to this coun- 
try they used to make a barrel of cherry-bounce 
every year, on which it was their habit to get 
drunk every Saturday evening. When the 
bounce was all drank he gave the cherries to 
the hogs, which made them just as drunk “as 
a lot of peoples.” When they became sober 
he gave them another mess, but as soon as they 
tasted it they ran away, as it made them sick. 
The next week he gave them another mess, 
but, said the honest German, “ When they 








smelt der cheries, all turned right around mit 


What a pleasant hour to | 


: deir hinn quarters to der trough!” Since then: 
he has had nothing to do with intoxicating 
drinks. 

— 


A LITTLE GIRL TURNED PREACHER. 


A little daughter of heathen parents, on be- 
| coming a pupil in one of the mission schools 
| at Ceylon, attended some good little meetings 
} held by the teacher’s wife to instruct the chil- 
| dren in the knowledge of the true and living 
| God. They deeply interested her tender mind, 

and she went home one day, and calling her 

mother and brother and sisters around her, she 
| said, “* Mother, why do you worship the idols, 
and make the offering of rice and plantains? 
Can they speak? No. Canthey hear? No; 
they are deaf and dumb.” And then closing 
her eyes, and putting her little hand on her 
bosom, she exclaimed, “With this heart we 
must worship God. ‘Thus our teacher’s wife 
closes her eyes and prays to God, and so must 
we all do.” 

—_—_——@———- 


BOILING THE PEAS. 


It was related to us by a friend, that when 
living in Germany, a Papist acquaintance told 
him that his priest having bid him, by way of 
penance, walk a certain number of miles with 
peas in his shoes, and he wishing to obey the 
injunction, and yet not undergo the suffering 
it was designed he should, boiled the peas, and 
consequently they did not hurt his feet when he 
walked. Thus he did according to the letter 
of the bidder, and yet in fact evaded it. 

We wondered on hearing this if there were 
not a great many besides the cunning Roman- 
ist who were in the practice of doing what 
was analogous to boiling the peas. 
could not wonder long when we called to mind 
the multiplied opportunities for evading strict 
duty-doing, and yet having apparently the 
credit of tidelity ; for a fallen nature grapples 
aiter such chances, whether in the end they 
are most enviable or not. The Papist is not 
the only one who has boiled the peas. Of this 
we feel assured. 

——g 


MOUTHS AND VICTUALS. 


A clergyman happening to pass a boy weep- 
ing bitterly, he halted and asked, ‘ What is the 
matter, my little fellow?? The boy repliged— 
‘ Before, we could hardly get enough to eat of 
anything, and now what shall we do, for there’s 
another one come?” ‘Hush thy complaining, 
and wipe off those tears,’ said the clergyman, 
‘and remember that He never sends mouths 
without He sends victuals to put ia them.’— 
‘I know that,’ said the boy, ‘ but then He sends 
all the mouths to our house, and all the victuals 
to your house.’ 

—— 


IMPORTANCE OF A TEAR. 


How small a thing isa tear! Many years 
ago, an anxious mother put her infant into an 
ark made of bulrushes, the king wanted to des- 
troy the infant. The king’s daughter goes 
down to the river to bathe. She notices the 
little babe. Just at that moment a tear trickled 
down its cheek—“ the babe wept.” A nurse 
issent for, and is well paid for rearing the 
child. That child is trained up in all the 
learning of Egypt ; and in after-life becomes 
the deliverer and lawgiver of Israel. A na- 
tion's liberty and glory seemed to hang upon 
the tear of that intant.—[4non. 

————.-———— 


IMPRESSIONS AT FIRST SIGHT. 


This subject, at the supper table, was get- 
ting ‘ talked over,’ when the lady who presided 
‘o’er the cups and tea,’ said that she ‘always 
formed an idea of a person at first sight; and 
that idea she found, was generally a correct 
one. ‘Mamma,’ said her youngest son, in a 
shrill voice that attracted the attention of all 
present. 

‘Well, my dear, said the fond mother, 
‘what do you want?’ ‘{ want to know,’ said 
young America, ‘what you thought when you 

Jirst saw ME.’ 


——— 
SCRAPS. 


SnurrF versus Brains.—A gentleman once 
asked the celebrated Abernethy if he thought 
that the moderate use of snuff would injure 
the brain. ‘No, sir,’ was Abernethy’s prompt 
reply ; ‘for no man with a single ounce of 
brains would ever think of taking snuff.’ 


ConuNDRUM BY A COUNTRYMAN.—Q. When 
isan ox not an ox? 4 When he’s turned 
into a meadow. 


A Last attempT.—Q. When is the wea- 
ther most like a crockery shop? 4 When 
iv’s muggy! 

The French say, ‘He who has a good son- 
in-law has gained a son: he who has a bad one, 
has lost a daughter.’ 

Franklin says that ifevery man and woman 
would work four hours a day at somethin 
useful, want and misery would be banished 
from the world, and the remaining portion of 
the twenty-four hours might be leisure and 
pleasure. 

‘Madam,’ said John Wilkes to a lady to 
whom he wished to make himself agreeable, 
‘Tamaplain man.’ ‘Exceedingly plain, sir,’ 
responded the lady. Even John Wilkes was 
silenced. 











Nay, we | 


a, 


Youne Sunpay-scHoon TeacHers.—I love 
to see young Sunday-school teachers: faith js 
more powerful than learning ; they have‘ done 
what they could.’ 


Couxv’nt Hep It.—A brutal teacher whip. 
ped a little boy for pressing the hand of a little 
girl who sat next to him at school, after which 
he asked the child “ why he squeezed the girl’s 
hand?” “Because,” said the little fellow, «jt 
louked so pretty I could'nt help it.” 





ie ee 
Poetry, 
THE CAPTIVE SNOW-BIRD’S PETITION, 
Yes, little mistress let me go 
What tho’ the fields are white with snow, 
Stripped of their shelv’ring leaves the trees, 
And damp and chill the wint’ry breeze ; 
Yet with my mates I’d rather be 
In fields and groves at liberty, 


Than dwell a lonely prisoner here, 
Tho’ warm my cage and rich my fare. 


Se 
ee 








Thou deemst, perchance, that such as I 
Mid frost and storms must surely die ; 
And so sweet pity would detain 

My tiny wings from flight again. 

But He who gave our tuneful lay, 

And decked us o’er with plumage gay, 
(O’er all His works His mercies are) 
Has taught us with a father’s care, 

For all our wants to find supply, 

Bnd winter's rigors e’en defy. 


When night and storm the sky invade, 
Flocking we seek the forest shade, 
There thick and matted boughs receive 
The snow-flakes whirling from above, 
*T ill deep and deeper o’er our heads 

A snowy roof full softly spreads. 

Snug underneath, in clust’ring ring, 
Fach little head beneath a wing, 

We sleep secure, and void of fear, 
The sighing of the night winds hear. 


Awaked at length by dawning light 

And keen demands of appetite, 

Awhile we search the bushes thro’, 
Plucking the berries red and blue. 

Or on the tall, dry weeds we light, 

That bend beneath our little weight, 
And shake the whilst with tugging beak 
The close enveloped seerl we seek. 


Soon low of kine and chanticleer, 

With far off cry long drawn and clear, 
And other sounds the silence breaking, 
Tell us the cottagers are waking. 

We quit the fields and forests then, 

And seek the dwelling place of men. 
Around the porch we chirping fly 

And pluck the crumbs of charity. 

But hark!—My mates! [ hear them ery, 
Ope, ope the door and let me fly !— 


One little prayer before we part ; 

(I khow ’twill tonch thy gentle heart :) 

—When still lies deep the drifted snow, 

And keen the wintry winds do blow, 

Remember us and let us share 

What from tly plenty thou can’st spare. 

The little that would wasted be 

Is quite enough for mine and me. 

And, then, when winter’s rage is o’er, 

And spring shall sweetest lays inspire, 

T’ll come again in gayer coat, 

Andsing thee many a thankful note. 
Traveller.} J. D. 3. 

EEE 


THE FROG. 


Of all the funny things that live 
In woodland marsh or bog, 

That creep the ground, or fly the air, 
The funniest is the frog. 

The frog—the scientificest 
Of nature’s handiwork— 

The frog that neither walks nor runs, 
But goes it with a jerk. 


With pants and coat of bottle green 
And yellow, fancy vest, 

He plunges into mud and mire— 
All in his Sunday best; ' 

When he sits down, he’s standing up, 
As Paddy O’Kinn ohce said: 

And for convenience sake he wears 
His eyes on the top of his head. 


You see him sitting on a log. 
Above the “ vasty deep ;” 

You feel inclined to say, old chap— 
“Just look before you leap!” 

You raise your cane to hit him on 
His ugly looking mug; 

But ere you get it half way up, 
Adown he goes, kerchug. 

He keeps about his native pond, 
And ne’er goes on a spree ; 

Nor gets “how came you so,” for a 
Cold water chap is he; 

For earthly cares he ne’er gets drunk: 
He’s not a silly fool ; 

But when they come, he gives a jump, 
And drowns ’em in the pool. 
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